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From Gender to Sexuality and Back Again: 

Notes on the Politics of Sexual Knowledge 
Arlene Stein 

For the past fifteen years I have taught the sociology of sexuality at different uni¬ 
versities on the West Coast, in Britain, and now on the eastern seaboard. Spurred 
by this invitation from GLQ , I sat down with a bunch of my old syllabi and began 
to reflect on how my own conceptualization of the field has shifted. A syllabus is, 
after all, a snapshot of a field, an attempt to organize disciplinary knowledge for 
oneself and for others. I wanted to subject my own biases, interests, and predilec¬ 
tions to self-examination. How had I understood the terrain of the sociology of sex¬ 
uality? How had my understanding changed over time? What political, intellec¬ 
tual, and personal trends had informed my views? What did it all mean? 

With the syllabi laid out before me, I could not help but note some striking 
patterns that had to do with how the courses I taught conceptualized gender, sex¬ 
uality, and the relationship between them. Sometimes I had lumped gender and 
sexuality together, emphasizing their similarities and points of overlap. At other 
times I had split them apart, emphasizing their differences. This should not be all 
that surprising. Sociologists tell us that as humans we are always engaged in clas¬ 
sifying things—deciding what ought to go together and what ought to be separate. 
We are always drawing conceptual distinctions between things we perceive as dif¬ 
ferent (such as the Danish and Norwegian languages) and grouping together things 
we consider similar (such as grapefruit juice and orange juice). Since the world we 
live in is “essentially continuous,” these cognitive distinctions are always some¬ 
what arbitrary. Nonetheless, we are participants in “thought communities” that 
prompt us to carve up reality in this fashion. 1 

For example, today we see homosexuality and transgenderism as conceptu¬ 
ally distinct: homosexuality is a matter of sexuality, transgenderism one of gender. 
But in the not-too-distant past, thanks to the efforts of sexologists and psychoana¬ 
lysts, homosexuality and transgenderism were generally lumped under the rubric 
of gender inversion—men trapped in womens bodies, women trapped in men’s 
bodies—which led to the popular association of male homosexuality with effemi¬ 
nacy and so forth. So lumping and splitting has a long history in relation to our 
understandings of gender and sexuality. 

In the early 1980s, when I was a young graduate student at Berkeley, my 
studies in sexuality were heavily influenced by “difference feminism.” Adrienne 
Rich’s notion that a “lesbian continuum” connected all women was pivotal, as was 
Gayle Rubin’s notion of a “sex-gender system,” roughly defined as a set of arrange- 
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merits by which a society transforms biological sexuality into products of human 
activity. 2 Cultural feminism came to dominate much of the womens movement, 
along with its tendency to lump together gender and sexuality, subsume the latter 
under the former, and view the “problem” of sexuality—compulsory heterosexu¬ 
ality, violence against women, and pornography, among other issues — as mainly a 
womans problem, or at least one that could best be understood from a womans 
standpoint. 

I myself was never comfortable with this formulation—and, as it turned 
out, I was not alone. Sex radicals were mounting spirited assaults on feminists’ 
sexual politics, the AIDS crisis was leading many women to reassess their feelings 
about gay men, and lesbian feminists were discovering that there were as many 
divisions among them as similarities. So when Rubin called in 1984 for a concep¬ 
tual “splitting” of gender and sexuality, her words spoke to many of us. “Gender,” 
she wrote, “affects the operation of the sexual system . . . but although sex and 
gender are related, they are not the same thing, and they form the basis of two dis¬ 
tinct areas of social practice.” Lesbian feminist ideology had seen “the oppression 
of lesbians in terms of the oppression of women,” she argued. However, “lesbians 
are also oppressed as queers and perverts by the operation of sexual, not gender 
stratifications.” 3 

Rubins article (along with Michel Foucault’s History of Sexuality and George 
Chauncey Jr.’s “From Sexual Inversion to Homosexuality”) struck a chord, unset¬ 
tling orthodoxies and leading many of us to begin to think of sexual identities as 
related to, but analytically separate from, gender identities. 4 It helped us theorize 
lesbian desire and moved many lesbians to align themselves with gay men and 
other sexual “minorities.” At the University of Essex and the University of Oregon, 
I began to teach “Sociology of Homosexuality,” a course that examined the social 
construction of lesbian and gay identities and communities and looked at the ori¬ 
gins of the concept of “the homosexual” and the development of a culture and 
community around that concept. 

I liked the fact that I had more men in my classes—after all, they needed 
to learn this stuff as much as (or more than) women—and that I was providing les¬ 
bians and gay men with a safe space for discussing issues of importance to their 
lives. Yet these courses always seemed to get mired in identity politics: straight 
students and students with ambiguous sexual identities often felt less empowered 
to speak, and students without a particular investment in gay and lesbian issues 
shied away from the courses. In focusing on homosexuality, these courses inadver¬ 
tently reproduced heteronormativity. 
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My doubts were reinforced outside the classroom. In the 1990s I lived in a 
state bitterly divided on the issue of gay rights. As the Christian Right mounted a 
series of ballot initiatives opposing “abnormal and perverse behaviors,” many 
well-intentioned liberals embraced highly essentialist understandings of homo¬ 
sexuality that failed, ultimately, to pose a viable challenge to their homophobic 
politic. In one small Oregon community where I spent two years speaking to peo¬ 
ple on both sides of the conflict, heterosexuals defended the civil rights of their gay 
neighbors by suggesting that “they just couldn’t help it.” Yet this argument, which 
claimed that the boundaries separating the homo and hetero worlds were fixed and 
impermeable, did not move those who had been convinced by Christian conserva¬ 
tive moralism. In many respects, the religious traditionalists, however reprehensi¬ 
ble their politics, had a more nuanced understanding of desire as shifting and 
unwieldy. I began to rethink my conviction that lesbians and gay men could—or 
should—be seen as a kind of loosely bounded ethnic group. 5 

I also had some lingering misgivings about how gay and lesbian studies 
often split gender from sexuality and focused on the latter—partly in response to 
feminists’ earlier tendency to lump the two. I began to rethink my own analytic 
splitting of gender and sexuality. At the end of my courses I typically discussed the 
challenges posed by butch-femme activists, transgendered people, and queer the¬ 
orists to our understanding of sexuality — until I could no longer relegate those 
challenges to the end. R. W. Connell, Nancy J. Chodorow, and others were theoriz¬ 
ing multiple masculinities and femininities, and queer theorists were problema- 
tizing all kinds of sexual and gender categories. 6 Everything seemed up for grabs. 
Ry 2000 I was back to lumping, or at least doing a kind of self-reflexive lumping. 

While I certainly support the continued growth and development of lesbian 
and gay studies in all its myriad forms, for now my preference is to teach courses 
titled “Sociology of Sexuality and Gender,” which conceptualize gender and sexu¬ 
ality as separate and related categories. In mixing the sociology of heterosexuality 
and homosexuality with feminist debates about sexuality and queer theories, such 
courses take seriously the challenges that transgendered scholars and activists 
pose to binary understandings of sex and gender and to the ways that they point to 
different ways of living in our bodies. 

In my courses at Rutgers University, I try to gender sexuality and sexual- 
ize gender while being self-conscious about when I am lumping and when I am 
splitting them. To get students to do the same, during the first session I introduce 
concepts of sex, gender, and sexuality and explain that they are linked but analyt¬ 
ically distinct. The course simultaneously tells two stories: the first, more empiri¬ 
cal in emphasis, examines social scientific studies of gender and sexuality; the 
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second, more theoretical and historical, provides a genealogy of gender and sexual 
categories. It is a lot to cover in one semester, but I find that this approach better 
suits the subject matter, avoids many of the pitfalls of identity politics in the class¬ 
room, and attracts straight as well as gay students, along with students who situate 
themselves somewhere along the continuum. 

Gender and sexuality are arbitrary but necessary cognitive categories that 
have the power to define, organize, and shape the way we see and experience the 
world—as Jeffrey Weeks puts it, they are “necessary fictions.” 7 As categories, 
they are fundamentally limiting, but we cannot live without them. As queer edu¬ 
cators, who have been marginalized on the basis of these categories, we have a 
particular investment in challenging hegemonic conceptions. Yet our perspec¬ 
tives, much like the ones we imagine ourselves opposed to, are always partial and 
incomplete, embedded in our own time, place, and biographies. Our challenge is 
to recognize how these categories shape our understandings of the world, while 
doing our utmost to seize control of their means of reproduction. 
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